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In another part of this week’s number wil! be seen the prospectus of a new 
Society of Female Musicians, formed with the design to afford its members some 
resource against the evils of old age and poverty, whenever that formidable com- 
bination may overtake them. Music, that has so long overflowed with charity 
towards all the world, has done so little for its own professors, and has so many 
piteous tales to tell of destitution and misery leading decayed celebrities on their 
way to the grave, that we are glad to see artists—female ones, on whom such 
misfortunes press most severely—taking pity on themselves, and all classes of 
them uniting by an active and benevolent sympathy in the common cause of their 
sex and profession. 

Female musicians have not, we believe, participated in the benefits of the 
Royal Society, or New Musical Fund, except as the wives or widows of members. 
At the original institution of the Royal Society, the number of women who cul- 
tivated music professionally, was too inconsiderable for them to be comprehended 
in its design (though that was certainly an important omission) ; of late years, 
however, they have increased so largely, as to render some charitable fund of 
their own, in which the wants of all, whether maid, wife, or widow, might be 
comprehended imperatively necessary. 

We know well that providence for the future is not characteristic of the musical 
nor of the female nature; the consideration is involved with that of the loss of 
too many things that render life pleasant—youth, good looks, health, and the 
like—to render the idea even of destitution very frightful, or without some pos- 
sible remedy in the chapter of accidents. Yet, though a sedentary life, accom- 
panied by great application in the first instance, and seconded by the influence 
of parties and late hours, heated rooms and exposure to night air, or delicate 
health, does prevent many musicians, male as well as female, from incurring the 
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evils attendant on old age, by timely removing them from its power,—all are not 
thus fortunate. Some there are who live on, without “‘ arm-chair days,” to hob- 
bling withered antiquity, utterly neglected and unknown by their once flattering 
friends, the public, and with nothing to occupy their thoughts but the miserable 
comparison of their past and present condition. Such was actually the case 
(made public a few years ago in the journals) of the once celebrated singer, Mrs. 
Cecilia Davies, who after being a favourite prima donna at the Italian Opera in 
London, and singing before all the Courts in Europe, ended her career in an 
obscure lodging, forgotten by everybody. 

The bare possibility of such an accident in their own case ought to be sufficient 
to create an esprit de corps among female artists. There is a time when the most 
thoughtless must think. The mere current of events in the course of a few years’ 
experience of the orchestra, proves that nothing is permanent in the art beyond 
the ideal of beauty. Old performers, whose familiar faces made a part of our 
world, are removed ; new ones are brought forward ; that which on one occasion 

« was applauded to the skies, in a few seasons is thought nothing of ; the public 
taste is fleeting and variable, and the greatest favourite of the day cannot 
reckon with certainty on a popularity of five years’ duration. ‘Time, that carries 
off the old musicians, puts wrinkles into the faces of the young, and the decay of 
beauty is ominous of misfortune. 

We hold music to be altogether too laborious a profession for women. As it 
is, however, much followed by them, and finds among the sex some of its most 
distinguished ornaments—we counsel our fair friends not:to suffer, as they have 
hitherto done, in silence, but to provide without delay against all the contin- 
gencies of the mode of life they have adopted. 





PROGRESS OF DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC. —LATEST TRIUMPH. 


We have the privilege of laying before the reader the following exclusive in- 
telligence relating to a work which, as far as we can understand, promises to 
form an era in musical history. It is extracted from the letter of a German 
dilettante to a friend in London. Musical expression has made great strides in 
Germany of late, but a triumph so complete as the one here described has not 
yet, we believe, been made public. It becomes impossible to suppose that there 
can be any limits to the power of descriptive music. 

“ Berlin, lst April, 

** Dear Friend,—I cannot forbear writing to you to express my regret at your departure 
from Berlin before the production of Herr Léstiswitz’s pictorial symphony. The rumours 
which had prevailed for some time amongst the dilettanti respecting this stupendons, work 
of modern art-genius had already raised the minds of every class of the community in 
Berlin to the highest point of expectation, and led to the belief that, a musical crisis. was 
at hand, pregnant with results of the deepest consequence to cesthetical philosaphy., .But 
great as was the expectation formed by the public, it was surpassed. by the reality, ,and.a 
perfect fever of enthusiasm pervades the town at the moment of my sitting down. to re- 
cord this recent but ever memorable event in the history of sound-craft. 

“ You may remember that the subject chosen by the gifted artist is, one by no means 
affording the ordinary broad points of imitation more especially demanded by the drama 
of sound. It is based upon the incidents of every-day life, borrowing nothing from the 
rich sources of passion, the inspiration of romance, or the suggestive charms of a poetical 
existence. The present effort has been made (how successfully all Berlin can witness) 
to paint through the medium of sounds, unaided by words, the progress of a merchant's 
life. The name given to this truly wonderful production. of self-poised genius is ‘ Das 
Tongemalt Kaufmann’s Leben Gedicht,’ literally ‘the sound-pictured poem of mer- 
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chant life,’—a name in itself replete with interest to the student of German metaphy- 
sics, who here finds the whole circle of the fine arts embraced in a single phrase, agreeably 
to an exquisite sense of their intimate relations; a piece of deseriptive music being first 
called a poem, and then being said to be painted, and this painting, lastly, being declared 
to be executed in sound. The details of this unparalleled symphony would oceupy more 
space than any letter could afford ; they absorb sixteen closely-printed pages in a synopsis 
just written by the learned and eloquent Stuffenonsenz, in the Musikalisehe Zeitung 
which I will forward you by the first post. In the mean time accept the following brief 
and meagre analysis. 

“I ought to tell you, in the first place, that the orchestra on this occasion was erected 
on the pit of the opera house, the audience being arranged on the stage. In addition 
to an unusually large stringed instrument departinent, there were four and twenty trom- 
bones, eighteen trumpets, nine pairs of horns, six ophycleides, ten serpents, thirteen eym- 
bals, two gongs, and eight drums, tuned to each interval of the octave. The band was 
swelled by amateurs of distinction, aud the whole was led by the father of the composer ; 
the last circumstance, as may readily be supposed, augmenting the deep interest of the 
scene to a degree of intensity bordering on the painful. Three quarters of an hour were 
required for tuning this immense mass of instruments. This being over, see now ascend- 
ing, amid the overwhelming plaudits of the audience and the orchestra, a young man of a 
pale and interesting countenance, with an immense profusion of uncombed black hair, 
lending romantic disorder to an appearance in every way peculiar. This is young Listis- 
witz, and he turns towards the immense assemblage which greets him, while he gracefully 
endeavours to remove the hair out of his eyes in order to survey them. Still he aseeuds, and 
still they applaud, and still he labours to behold them through the struggling curtain of a 
dark hair maze. But at length he has reached the rostrum of the conductor. All is at 
once as still as death. On him, the hero of that evening, every eye is bent. Many al- 
ready have poured forth the soul-tribute of tears. His modest demeanour wins all hearts. 
And now he waves his baton, and the breathless silence is broken by the first stroke of 
the orchestra (the chord of the 1-+2-}3--4--5--5--7-+--s-}')--9) struck by the whole 
band staccatissimo Ffff with the unity of a single gun. A pause ensues. Then there 
begins a plaintive warbling strain on the oboe, accompanied by the ophycleides and ong 
gong. This marks the first entrance of the boy-man into mercantile life. The lingering 
remembrances of his boyish sports and pleasures (graphically depicted by the touching 
accents of the oboe in E major) are brought effectively into contrast with the rough re- 
bukes aad reproaches of the senior clerk, conveyed by the bassi in C minor. Want of 
punctuality, and inaccuracy in the details of business, are nowsharply urged against him by 
the violins, in staccato passages contretemps. He sulmits with becoming modesty to 
this censure in a holding note on the second bassoon. But his mind presently rallies ; 
he girds himself up for his daily task, he is sensible of a divine energy ; and now a strict 
fugue is led off by the tenors, and grows upon the ear through all the forms of harmonic 
proportion, self-evolving, infinite, yet regular. This proclaims new habits of business, 
exactness in accounts, well-kept books, and general exemplary conduct. Years roll on, 
accompanied on the violoncello; the youch wins the approbation of his superiors—the 
man is a partner inthe firm! Vainly, my dear friend, should I endeavour to convey to 
you the least adequate conception of the exquisite and finely-preserved gradations by 
which this picture-poem-sculpture-musi¢ expresses to the sense of the spectator-auditor, 
crescendo poco & poco, the commercial progress of its youthful hero. With this noble 
climax the first movement concludes. After a short pause, needed alike by the audience 
and the performers to recruit their spirits, exhausted by excitement, a graceful paséorale 
movement commenced, indicating that degree of comfortable independence and rural re- 
tirement which are the fruits of well-regulated industry, when the time-earned blessings of 
competence have placed within reach of the successful partner a small house and grounds 
in the suburbs, unfurnished, with other conveniences) Every morning at nine o'clock, 
after a moderate but excellent breakfast, we see him driving into town, in G major, allegro 
2; every evening at five we see him returning to dinner on the dominant. I observed 
more than one commercial man in the room who had passed tirough all tie usual stages 
of mercantile life, yielding himself up to the delusion of the moment, and revelling in as- 
sociations rekindled among the embers of existence by the spell ofthe spirit-ruler. Every 
mind was conscious of a secret regret when the last note of this movement expired. It 
was to them as the down-going of an autumnal sun, bright, but prophetic of no genial 
return. 

“ Now followed an Adagio un poco prestissimo, piano quasi forte, senza tempo—by far 
the most sui-general and future-age-anticipating portion of this divine work. L6stiswitz 
has here displayed that deep insight into the principles of instrumentation which gives 
him the extraordinary superiority he at present enjoys over contemporary composers as a 
combinationist. This movement commences with a trio for évo serpents and an oct «ve 
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flute, indicative of extensive commercial embarrassment; and so skilfully has the com- 
poser applied the resources of his genius to the subject before him that, with this simple 
machinery, the whole progress of what appears a complicated bankruptcy is brought be- 
fore the mind with startling reality; in so much that it may be doubted if in a country 
like England, this portion of the symphony would net require considerable modification, 
in the event of its performance there. The failure of correspondents, the blockade of the 
Mexican ports (this would never be permitted by your government I conceive), rumours of 
the plague at Alexandria, the consternation of clerks and accountants, the presentation of 
bills for payment, the impetration of renewal, the galling insolence of minacious creditors 
—all these things éold, and were told with such effect, that a powerful sensation of alarm 
pervaded the whole house, in the midst of which Herr , of the firm of and Co., 
was carried out in a state of suspended animation. At lenth a calm ensues; the assets are 
found sufficient to prevent injury to credit, confidence revives, orders pour in, and all 
again is harmony and prosperity. Then comesthegranl finale. A brisk allegro in tripte 
time denotes the accumulation of money in the three per cents; but this movement gra- 
dually assumes a statelier style and loftier measure as honours succeed to riches ; and, at 
length,"the freedom of the city having been presented in a complimentary andante for 
four horns, not without a neat and appropriate reply from the double bass, and a prince 
of the blood royal having proposed for the sixth daughter in a subsequent bar, the whole 
of this prodigious work is brought to an end ona sustained dominant, equally remarkable 
for the novelty of its sequences, and the perfect propriety of its matrimonial arrange- 
ments. 

“Oh! my dear friend, much as I have said, I feel how inadequate my words are to con- 
vey a correct impression of this unique art-fruit. But you must wait till you see what 
Stuffenonsenz has said about it in the synopsis, which I have to forward to you. The 
power of sound in embodying the visible forms of things—its direct appeal to the eye——can 
no longer be a point in question. To Germany belongs the credit due to the discovery 5 
she first explored what may be called (literally) the phenomena of music; and she it is 
that is bringing the discovery to perfection. Et was reserved for Listiswitz to crown the 
vindication of music from the prejudice which has hitherto set it, down, after Plato, as 
ejourdy 1 (something not to beseen)as it is described in the foolish motto prefixed to that 
English tone-art-paper, the Musical World. It was reserved for him to reverse Ovid's 
Metamorphoses and restore to Echo her visible form. You know the school of music 
in which he has been educated, and the transcendent capabilities. which it has newly 
opened up to the view of awakening Europe. But great as are the masters which adorn 
that school, it may safely be said that no one of them has ever done’ more than Léstiswitz. 

“ Your’s ever 


SONG BY GOLDSMITH, 
Intended to have been sung in the Comedy of ‘‘ She stoops to Conquer.”” 


Goldsmith had undoubtedly a very pretty notion of song-writing, and if the 
fates had not made him a “ bookseller’s hack,”’ 


** Who led such a damnable life in this world, 
That we don’t think he’ll wish to come back.’’ 


(as he himself shrewdly surmises in regard to “‘ poor Ned Purdon,”) there is no 
question but he would have adorned the world of poetry with many another 
pretty flower beyond what his too slender anthology now comprises. Those 
specimens of song-writing which he has left are sufficiently unambitious, but 
they evince a considerable feeling for the musical requisites of verse. Gold- 
smith could not break through the trammels with which a false taste of long 
standing had shackled and oppressed the spirit of poetry towards the end of the 
last century, and which gave such tame and monotonous action to the various 
Pegasi of that day. Of‘ Goldy,” however, we may safely say that he went well 
in harness ; and we simply mean that, for a “ winged horse,” that was content 
to take his wings ready made, and flap them in the narrowest thoroughfare 
perhaps ever opened through the empyrean, one less constrained or servile was 
at no time brokenin. ‘ Quodcunque tetigit ornavit’’* was the tribute awarded 
him by the great breaker-in of that day—the critical Van Amburgh with his 
‘trained animals.” 


* Dr. Jolinson was fond of applying this eulogium to Goldsmith, ayd gave it sometimes in plain 
English.—“Sir,” says he to Boswell, on another occasion, “ that man adorns whatever he touches.” 
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Some. of Goldsmith’s facetious songs are very happy in hitting the mark 
between humour and good taste; as dear Dr, Jolnson would say, ‘‘they are 
comic without being vulgar, and free-spoken without Leing licentious,” and, as 
some irreverent way adds, ‘‘a great many other things without a great many 
other things.” That entitled ‘‘The Gift,” which plays with the uses of the 
word ‘‘ give,’’ and concludes wickedly— 
“T’ll give thee something yet unpaid, 
Not less sincere than civil, 
I’ll give thee, ah! too charming maid, 
I’ll give thee—to the c——1,” 
might have been borrowec—but certainly was not— from an epigram of Martial, 
(I. 65,) in which the word ago is trifled with after the same fashion, and the 
party addressed is told at last, “‘agere animom.” It may be considered some- 
what in the taste of Sir John Suckling’s ‘‘ Remonstrance,” which was quoted 
in our, magazine the other day by Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

The following song is given by Boswell as one which Goldsmith had intended 
to introduce into ‘‘ She stoops to conquer.” We do not know the tune called 
“‘The humours of Balamagairy,” which Boswell calls ‘‘a pretty hrish air,” but 
we have no dcubt the words sing very well to it, and the probability is that 
they cannot be sung to any other tune, for they are, it will be perceived, of very 
irregular construction, the cause of which is explained in Bosweli’s letter. The 
enly sone retained in the printed edition of the comedy, if we remember, is 
“‘ The three jolly pigeons,” to be sung by Tony Lumpkin; and even this, we be- 
lieve, is generally omitted. 

Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 


“ Sir,—I send you a small production of the Jate Dr. Goldsmith, which has 
never been published, and which might perhaps have been totally lost, had 1 not 
secured it. He intended it as a scng in the character of Miss Hardcastle, in his 
admirable ccmedy of ‘‘ She stoops to Conquer,” but it was left out, as Mrs. 
Bulkley, who played the part, did not sing. He sung it himself in private com- 
panies very agreeably, The tune is a pretty Irish air called ‘‘ The Humours of 
Balamagairy,’’ to which he told me he found it very difficult to adapt words; 
but he has succeeded very happily in these few lines. As I could sing the tune 
and was fond of them, be was so good as to give me them about a year ago, just 
as I was leaving London, and bidding him adieu for that season, little appre- 
hending that it was a last farewell. I preserve this Jittle relic in his own hand- 
writing with an affectionate care. 

«I am, sir, your humble servant, 
“* James Boswell.” 


Miss Hardcastle’s Song, that should have been. 


“‘Ah! me, when shall I marry me? 
Lovers are plenty but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, but means to deceive me, 
But 1 will rally and combat the ruiner : 
Not a look, not a smile, shall my passion discover. 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 
Makes but a penitent and loses a lover.” 






ON A FIXED CONCERT PITCH. 


Modern composers have, by consent, adopted the metronome as a means of 
securing their works against failure through the accident of an injudicious time ; 
but there remains a subject not less important to the interests of music, upon 
which its professors are still as wide from any general agreement as ever they 
were. This is the diapason, or pitch of orchestras, which not only varies in dif- 
ferent-countries and cities, but is so extremely unsettled and. capricicus, that 
hardly any two bands are regulated by the same standard. Already we have 
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seen an abundance of the songs of Handel and Gluck, particularly those written 
for tenors, pass out of the compass of the natural organs of the singers of our 
own day, a consequence doubtless of the pitch having been insensibly raised, and 
not of any alteration in the human capacity. Where composers have written for 
singers of unusual powers and extent of voice, they must of course be content that 
their compositions shall await performers of similar endowments to the original 
ones; but where music is composed without this view, but for singers with the 
ordinary extent of scale, it becomes necessary that such compositions should not 
be lost to the world through an unsettled and fluctuating pitch, which, if it does 
not put the music totally out of the power of the singer, may still render it 
effectless. Of late years the voice has been dragged up by instruments, and 
many singers have been flat in the Philharmonic Concert-room, who in any other 
place would hardly have been a shade out of tune. Vivlin-players like a high 
pitch, for the well-known reason that it gives a greater brilliancy and degree of 
vibration to their performance; but granting that it were nothing to distress the 
singer and embarrass the wind instrument player, practical men are well aware 
that an undue tension of the strings of the violin, by increasing the pressure of 
the bridge, is extremely destructive, particularly to old instruments. To a cer- 
tain degree, therefore, the interest of the violinist is identical with that of the 
singer; and the voice should undoubtedly give the medium tone, and regulate 
the standard. At least half the charm of singing consists in the easy and 
natural emission of the tone, and nothing distresses the auditor more than to 
hear attempts to reach sounds that lie beyond the natural compass. The voice, 
as the most ancient, the most natural and expressive instrument, should have 
authority to decide on this matter ; and a standard note, adopted from comparison 
of a requisite number of singers in the zenith of their powers, and agreed on by 
the Philharmonic Society of London, and the Conservatorios of Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, &c., would probably not only have the effect of preserving a great many 
ingenious compositions to posterity, but be the means of putting large orchestras 
far better in tune than they have ever yet been. If, in the course of fifty years, 
A takes the place of B, those writers who wish to be intelligible to future gene- 
rations have an evident interest in fixing what is so arbitrary and mutable. 

To such as are habituated to the performance of the same orchestra, the ques- 
tion of a settled pitch will appear frivolous; but let them have to collect and 
form a new orchestra, and their opinion will change. If, indeed, all instruments 
were tuned, as violins, tenors, &c. are, by the turning of a peg, it would be an 
easy matter to regulate the tuning of the largest mass of performers; but the 
means for tuning wind instruments are as yet very imperfect. The defects of 
construction in bassoons and clarionets render that artist the most admirable who 
can best cover the weak points of their mechanism. Instruments which in the 
orchestra are so frequently heard in thirds and sixths, ought to be perfectly just 
in their relations, yet two players, who are strangers to each other, can seldom 
or never play well in tune together. This perhaps would not be the case in the 
instance of any artist brought from the Italian Opera at Paris or Vienna to our 
own; but the variance notoriously exists between performers in the country and 
London, and between those in military and other bands. This results from the 
arbitrary notion of pitch which the manifacturers adopt in the first instance, and 
the performer has to contend with the double difficulty of an instrument, first 
not very well in tune with itself, and frequently still less with other instruments. 
Even were the concert-pitch determinately fixed, there remain still difficulties 
enough for practical ingenuity and philosophical experience to overcome, before 
a whole orchestra can easily be put and kept nicely in tune. The flute, which 
of all instruments is the most susceptible of changes of temperature, has a piece 
which joins on to it, and allows of its being perfectly tuned. When, however, 
in the instance of the oboe and clarionet, which get sharper as they get warmer, 
it is attempted to lengthen the tube by drawing the pieces a little out, the rela- 
tive proportion of the intervals is lost. In both cases there is ample room for 
the improvements of some ingenious manufzcturer; but still more than either 
does the bassoon call for amelioration. This instrument, in gradually warming, 
dilates in that part which is near the breath of the performer, while its lower 
extremity remains cold. Hence it ‘is both too sharp and too flat. It has been 
suggested, that if the holes of the bassoon were placed more scientifically (and 
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even though out of the reach of the fingers, they might be opened and shut by 
keys), a great improvement in its intonation would be effected; the same will 
apply also to the serpent. The brass instruments—trombones, horns, and trum- 
pets, are, by means of slides and other modern inventions for lengthening or 
shortening their tubes, rendered tolerably secure against the effects of tempera- 
ture. And since it is evident, by the number of inventions which are daily 
appearing to render the intonations of wind instruments more correct, how in- 
secure they are in their nature of producing accurate tones, it becomes the more 
necessary that the player, who must second his skill of hand by the utmost 
nicety of ear, should have a clear and distinct idea of that one note which defines 
the pitch, and is the mark from which he calculates all the rest. 

In music, it is certamly ‘‘a little leaven which leavens the whole lump;” it 
needs but one or two instruments out of tune to spoil the finest orchestra; and it 
is to be remarked of young bands generally, that they sooner learn to play diffi- 
culties:in a rough manner, than to execute a simple passage with delicate in- 
tonation. The first step, then, to correct the general ear, and improve the con- 
struction of instruments, is to fix and decide the note which shall be immutable. 





CIRCULAR OF THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE MUSICIANS. 


To provide against the miseries and deprivations attendant upon a state of extreme 
poverty, whether it arise from old age or sudden infirmity, and to extend to the female 
musical professors of the United Kingdom (who may become members) the benefits and 
blessings which flow from an institution similiar tothat of ‘‘ The Royal Society of Musi- 
cians,” it is proposed to form a Society to be ealled ‘* The Society of Female 
Musicians.” 

The undersigned, deeply impressed with the importance and excellence of the idea, 
have formed themselyes into a committee for the purpose of carrying it into effect, and 
have already held several meetings upon the subject. 

Rules and Regulations for the government of the Society are in progress of being drawn 
up under competent legal advice, to facilitate the operations of subsequent general meet- 
ings; and, in due time, applications will be made in the proper quarters for Royal and 
Noble patronage and surport. 

In the mean time it is essential that the committee should be able to form as close an 
estimate as possible of the number likely to enlist in the cause as members of the General 
Society, and, therefore, as a preliminary step, they make this communication to 

as one of one hundred Female Professors, whose co-operation they 
are anxious to obtain. 

It is fit the committee should explain that each of the thus first proposed hundred 
members has been recommended to them by some one on whose testimony to character 
they feel that they can confidently rely ; and that after that number shall have been filled 
up, no subsequent members will be admitted except by ballot. 

The annnal subscription has been fixed at two guineas, and the age at which a mem- 
ber can be admitted, between that of eighteen and forty-five years. 

The favour of an early answer, accompanied by any suggestion for the good of the 
Society is particularly requested, addressed free to Miss Masson, Treasurer, No. 86, Great 
Portland-street, London. 


L. Anderson. Charlotte H. Dolby. Mary Shaw. 
Susan S. Bruce. Caroline Hullah M. A. Sale. 
Fanny Burnett. Elizabeth Masson. Sophia Sale. 
Charlotte A. Birch, Clara Novello. Fanny Toulmin. 
Anne Bishop. Elizabeth Rainforth. Emilly Woodyatt. 
Louisa S, Dance. Mary Seguin. , Fanny Wyndham. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUMMEL.. 


[The following letter was addressed to M. Sonnleithner, an accomplished 
member of the Society of Friends to Music in Vienna, in reply to a request from 
him to Hummel that he would communicate the particulars of his life, in aid of 
a project for the general biography of the distinguished musicians of Austria, 
materials for which the Society was then collecting.] 

“* Weimar, May 22, 1826. 

“My dear Friend,—Excuse my having left your letter so long unanswered—the reason 
is, that it arrived here just as I had set off on a journey to Leipsic, Dresden, and Berlin, 
whence | have just returned. I now fulfil your wish with the greatest pleasure, the more 
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especially as it tends to the glory of the imperial city, by celebrating the artist-talent 
that it has produced or cultivated. 

“1 was born November 14, 1778, at Presburg. The particulars of my life, up to a 
certain period, you may find correctly given in the Conversations Lexicon. My father, 
who was a good musician, undertook the first development of my talent, which afterwards, 
from my 7th to my 9th year, had the advantage of Mozart’s instruction. I then travelled 
with my father through Germany, Denmark, Holland, England, and Scotland. The en- 
couragement I received on all sides, added to my own diligence and strong predisposition 
to music, spurred me forwards ; as for what concerns the pianoforte, I wasleft with Mozart’s 
instruction entirely to myself; and have been upon that instrument my own preceptor. 
My first attempts at composition were made about my 11th or 12th year, and though they 
bear the impression of the taste of their day, and of the childhood of their author, they still 
show character, regularity, and a disposition for harmony, which is the more remarkable as I 
had not then received any instruction in composition. In my 15th year I returned to Vienna, 
studied counterpoint under Albrechtsberger, and enjoyed Salieri’s instruction in vocal 
composition, more particularly in an cesthetical and philosophical view of it. During 
these my studious years, I worked mostly in quiet for my own improvement. seldom pub- 
lishing any thing; the three fugues Op 7, and the variations Op 8, were what first drew 
upon me the observation of the connoisseur world. As I had already acquired the first 
place as a player at Vienna, I was much occupied in teaching. My pupils were so nu- 
merous that for ten years I taught daily from nine to ten hours; and in order to improve 
in composition, I accustomed myself to be at my writing desk, both in winter and summer, 
by four o’clock in the morning, as I had no other time left. 

“ From 1794 to 1814 I gave up playing in public at Vienna, as many cireumstances 
stood in the way of it, and I had moreover lost the inclination; I, however, still continued 
to extemporise in private circles, among my friends and the more devoted amateurs of the 
art. Dring these years I produced compositions of almost every species, that have had 
the applause of connoisseurs as well as amateurs, and have gradually established my repu- 
tation in foreign countries. In 1803 Joseph Haydn got me appointed to the service of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg; as, however, the duke afterwards altered his mind, and (for a 
reason with which few persons are acquainted) would not engage ‘any new kapellmeister 
from Vienna, Haydn, then becoming very old, recommended me tohis own master Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, as concertmeister, to supply his place in his declining years, I re- 
mained attached to this establishment, which consisted of nearly one hundred musicians, 
till its breaking up in 1811. 

“From this time I lived privately at Vienna till 1815, when I once more appeared in 
public as a player. The year after, when the wars had disappeared, I was seized with an 
inclination to travel, and made a musical tour to Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin, and 
Breslaw, where I was received with such applause and distinction, that I had resolved to 
go to England, and to stay there for a term of years; on returning to Vienna, however, 
I found lying for me the commission of royal kapellmeister to the King of Wurtemberg. 
I altered ny plan, and accepted of the engagement which seemed to open to me a fine 
field for exertion—however, before I had been installed four weeks in my new appointment, 
the king, who was a distinguished connoisseur, died, and after remaining two years and a 
half, I resigned the place, and accepted that of Weimar instead, where I am still esta- 
b'i-hed as kapellmeister, under the auspices of the accomplished Grand Duke, and of my 
distinguished pupil, the Grand Duchess. 

“Since 1816 Ihave made many musical tours through Germany, Holland, Russia, and 
France, in all of which I have bad the greatest success. I have had the honour to be ap- 
pointed a member of the society ‘Les enfans d’Apollon’ in Paris, and also of another 
society in Geneva; a medal with my bust has likewise been struck in Paris. The num- 
ber of my printed works, large and small, hitherto amount to 110, and consist of pieces for 
the chamber, the concert-room, the church, and the theatre; besides these 1 possess a 
great number of unprinted vocal and church compositions, and also an’extensive theo- 
retical and practical school for the pianoforte which I have just completed. You have here, 
my dear friend, all that I can inform you respecting my artist-life, and it will give me great 
pleasure to learn that it has answered your purpose.— Faithfully your's, 

“J, N. HUMMEL.” 


(This letter affords a satisfactory glance at the personal and artistical character 
of Hummel, a man whom accident made a popular pianoforte player, but whom 
nature and inclination destined for a very distinguished church composer. It 
was through his intimacy with the immense band of Prince Esterhazy that 
Hummel learned the secret of those unrivalled instrumental effects which embel- 
lish the scores of his concertos, and may almost be said to stand alone asa feature 
in modern art. The love of Hummel for rich instrumentation is so conspicuous, 
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that his masses are more carefully elaborated, and are more effective in this 
respect than even those of Haydn. In the composition of fugues he took an 
ardent delight ; nothing can exceed their clearness and gusto, and in accompany - 
ing them he gave his orchestra such brilliant and effective passages as still render 
his church works the most popular of any given throughout Catholic Germany. 
His genial talent was, however, less universal than he took it to be; it was not 
dramatic—at least one unheard opera of Mathilde will not persuade us so—nor 
did it show itself in fine overtures, quartetts, or symphonies. It was, in fact, 
bounded by pianoforte music, church music, and a rare power of connected 
improvisation, in which he threw out natural ideas sometimes of surpassing 
beauty, and combined and gave them a character and design with a rapidity 
scarcely to be credited but by an ear-witness The retirement of Hummel from 
the field of public performance was probably occasioned by seeing himself sur- 
passed in achievements of mechanical dexterity. He lived to hear many who 
could play more notes and faster than himself, and to see public applause carried 
by assault in these displays. But mechanism had its day, and the master who 
carried music at his fingers’ ends lived to reap afresh the honours of the concert- 
room. Hummel’s feeling was so genuine, and his perception so true, that they 
stood him as a bravura player, in the place of practice. He got over difficulties 
by the temporary energy of the will; and the most capricious of his extemporary 
conceptions were executed in a neat and rounded manner. It was most extraor- 
dinary that during the later years of his life, when he dared everything in playing, 
he scarcely ever practised.—Ep. M. W.] 






MR. GARDINER AND THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


{As we drew our readers’ attention to the article in ‘“ Blackwood” on Mr. 
Gardiner’s ‘* Music and Friends,” in our own notice of that work last week, we 
insert, in justice to the author, the following letter, which appeared first in the 
‘* Leicester Chronicle,’’ and was thence translated to the “‘ Morning Chronicle” 
of Tuesday. The reader will be amused by a trans-Atlantic puff of the former 
work, *f The Music of Nature,” which this letter affords Mr. Gardiner the op- 
portunity of introducing ; and by the self-gratulation of the author in enumerating 
all the occasions on which any portion of the music appropriated by him in the 
Oratorio of Judah may have been performed ; and by the attempt to escape criti- 
cal censure on account of the musical specimens given in the present work, by 
making it appear as if the only error were a typographical one, consisting of an 
unintentional ligature. We must once more call Mr. Gardiner’s attention, how- 
ever, to the fact, that there is hardly a page of the music, in this not very sparing 
collectiou, without errors commonly called grammatical, and for which no faults 
of tle printer can possibly have to account. With respect to what we said last 
week of the entertainment afforded by ‘“‘ Music and Friends,” we in no degree 
retract from that opinion, and are still bent on doing Mr. Gardiner all the justice 
which can arise from a second notice with favourable extracts—Ed. M. W.] 


**The editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, having thought fit, in his number for the pre- 
sent month, to select a very unassuming, though I hope not unamusing work, published 
by me under the title of ‘Music and Friends,’ as the subject of an unsparing critique, 
extending through ten pages, on the ground, as it seems, that I was engaged as a manu- 
facturer,in the staple trade of my native land, and am still a ‘ Whig’ and a‘ Presbyterian,’ 
and do,net rank the native melodies of Scotland very high in the seale of national music, 
I trust to your kindness to afford me some assistance against so redoubtable an antagonist, 
by inserting the following remarks which first appeared in one of our local papers :-— 


“70 THE EDITOR OF THE LEICESTER CHRONICLE. 

“© ¢Six—The ‘ Journal ’ of yesterday having called the attention of its readers to a review 
of ‘ Music and Friends,’ in the last number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ as a ‘ severe, but 
apparently, not unjust critique,’ I trust you will excuse my asking room for a few remarks 
thereon. 

*** Whoever ventures before the public in the capacity of an author has no right to com- 
plain if his productions, whatever they may be, are made the subject of criticism. But it 
is a source of consolation to him to feel that the same freedom of judgment which is as- 
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sumed by the editors or writers of the innumerable periodical works of the day, is exer- 
cised in return by the public on the critics themselves; and I cannot but flatter myself 
that I may safely Jeave it to that impartial tribunal, to say how far the remarks which the 
reviewer has thought proper to make on my work have been dictated by a fair and candid 
spirit, or expressed in a manner either elegant or gentlemanly. . 

““< Criticism, there is none in the whole ten pages, except what is contained in the 
pointing out of a false accentuation, which the merest tyro can at once perceive to be a 
typographical error, in tying two notes together which should have been separate. 

““* The public, indeed, I am happy to say, seem to be no more of Mr. Blackwood’s 
opinion in matters of musical or literary taste, than they are in politics ; for the ‘flimsy and 
fallacious’ compositions which he so contemptuously sneers at, have been selected for the 
performances in Westminster Abbey, the King’s Concert, and the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic ; the festivals of Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, Norwich, Birmingham, 
and York; and I see by the papers that the entire Oratorio of Judah was performed the 
other day by the Cecilian Society, with an orchestra of a hundred performers. 

“*¢ Again: ‘the stupid aud drivelling book on the Music of Nature,’ after haying been 
out of print in this country more than two years, I have just received from America, 
stereotyped by Wilkins and Carter, Boston, who have affixed to it the following adver- 
tisement :— 

‘“““ The publishers take pleasure in presenting to the public, and especially to professors, 
students, and amateurs in music, this able work, originally published in England in 1832, 
upon a science or art which is daily receiving increased attention. It would be difficult 
to name a work in that language, combining in so high a degree, acute observation, philo- 
sophical analysis, and apt illustration.’ 

“Your readers will no doubt make all due allowances for the parental prejudices 
which I may entertain in behalf of my own offspring, but I hope I shall at any rate be ex- 
cused by them ; ‘ Whig’ and ‘ Presbyterian ’ as I am, I feel the unsolicited commendation, 
or rather compliment of my trans-atlantic, republican eulogist, to be an abundant com- 
pensation for the splenetic effusion of a Scotch Tory reviewer, even though backed by the 
sympathetic taste of the Tory ‘ Leicester Journal.’—I remain, sir, yours, 

“*W GarpINner.’” 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


Leresic.—As the performance of the young pianist, Herr Dreischock, at our 
last subscription concert had been received with immense applause, many friends 
of music, admirers of his extraordinary powers, encouraged him to give an 
evening concert on his own account. Thalberg’s concert having been fixed to 
take place on the day before in the Cloth Hall, the expectation of hearing two 
such players so soon after one another was very gratifying to the public. 
Although Herr Dreischock is only on his first tour, and Leipsic is the first city 
he has visited, the extraordinary talents, particularly with respect to improvi- 
sation, that he has displayed in private, had procured him such extensive patron- 
age and support that even the presence of Thalberg could not be injurious to his 
interests. Herr Dreischock first performed a fantasia of his own composition in 
which extraordinary mechanical difficulties were blended with, and made sub- 
servient to, new and pleasing thoughts. Madame Werner then sang two songs, 
by Lachner, accompanied on the pianoforte and violoncello by M. M. Anger and 
Grabau. We then heard variations for the left hand, on an original theme, com- 
posed by the concert giver. Few players would dare to attack the enormous 
difficulties of this piece, which, being beautiful as well as extraordinary, made an 
immense impression. The variations would be difficult for two hands, but’ for 
one only they threaten cramp in the fingers, the chest, and everywhere else. 
Dreischock got through them uncramped, and developed a most amazing control 
of the muscles. He next played Chopin’s study in C minor, but in octaves 
throughout—a feat which we need not describe to pianoforte players, and wound 
up the whole by an extempore fantasia on the two first bars of Don Giovanni. 
The young man covered himself with glory, and we venture to draw the eyes of 
the musical public upon him as upon one who will well reward their curiosity 
and interest. 

DrespeN.—Thalberg stopped here on his way to St. Petersburg, and played his 
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famous pieces, a3 given by him in Paris and London, with the usual effect. At 
the fourth quartett concert of Messrs. Schubert, Miiller, Kiihne, and Kummer, 
he performed a trio of Mayseder which was not brilliant enough for such a 
player. The greatest throng of his hearers was at a concert given for the benefit 
of the poor. 

Pracue.—Karl Lipinsky, the violinist, gave two concerts at the theatre 
which were fully attended and created a sensation, though the prices were raised, 
which is not much liked at Prague. Paganini himself was not more stormily ap- 
plauded than Lipinsky on concluding the last brilliant movement of his ‘‘ Con- 
certo Militaire.” A voice in the pit now called, ‘“ Capriccio!’ on which 
the player gave the third of his ‘‘Capricios de Concert dans un Style Dra- 
matique,” to the great delight of his hearers. Lipinsky has an easy command 
of his instrument, and a purity and certainty in his play which are truly ex- 
traordinary. ‘Two days afterwards we heard Mayseder’s pupil, Carl Hafner, of 
Vienna, in an evening concert which was but poorly attended. Though he has 
not the bravura skill of his predecessor—his style approximating more to May- 
seder, between whom and Lipinsky there is not a point of comparison—yet his 
execution was beautiful and his s¢accato particularly admired. Our opera has 
nothing particularly new, except in the debut of a Madlle. Allram, who has not 
yet sufficiently recovered from her fright for us to tell what is in her. 

Beruin.—A violin player, twenty-three years of age, named Kochy, a pupil of 
Karl Miiller of Brunswick, is spoken of in terms of high approbation. He is 
master of thirds, sixths, octaves, tenths, chromatic runs, and flageolet passages— 
in short if he had but a staccato, which he has not yet much practised, his instru- 
ment would have no difficulties for him. He plays the first movement of Lipin- 
sky’s Military Concerto perfectly, and violin players know what that is. Dr. 
Spohr is trying to engage him to visit Cassel. 

Franckrort.—The Cecittan Society has not done much publicly this year, 
which is deeply regretted by the admirers of serious music. The society is at 
present in a forlorn condition from the want ofa fitting man at the head of it, and 
if this want is not soon supplied it is to be feared that this fine institution will 
break up. Herr Voight, who is the director pro tempore, is not sufficiently ex- 
perienced for his office; he wants that commanding presence and authority that 
Schelble, the founder of the society, possessed in so high a degree. It would be 
an irreparable misfortune if the society went to pieces ; immediate aid is neces- 
sary. The Amateur Instrumental Society, which consists of eighty members 
directed by Aloys Schmitt, is on the increase and gives four concerts every winter 
which are very fully attended. 

Riefstahl’s quartett parties that have now been established only three years, 
have become so very successful that the room they are given in is not large 
enough for the audience. Attempts were made by Spohr, and after him by Guhr 
and the brothers Hermann, to establish quartett performances, but without 
success. The public are making up for their indifference, and we hold it to 
be a great sign of improvement that the best compositions of Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven are now truly enjoyed by them. A new MSS. quintett for piano, 
by Aloys Schmitt, was produced at one of the late performances with much 


success, 





METROPOLITAN. 


Tue Tuirp Puirnarmonic Concert.—The collective wisdom of the seven 
sages who now mis-direct the affairs of this tottering institution, had chosen, we 
are informed, one of the weakest of Haydn’s earliest sinfonias, which, after a 
most tedious rehearsal in deliberate council, was withdrawn and No. 7 substi- 
tuted in its place. Unprepared for this change, the trippers were numerous, 
and their trippings conspicuous. We felt that inconvenience we have so often 
been made sensible of before, arising from the foolish custom of double leader- 
ship. The exact boundary distinguishing the provinces of “leader” and “ con- 
ductor ” being as little defined as the disputed territory in America, aggressions 
are frequently committed by the executive under the conflicting influence of these 
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rival. powers,,which nothing can. prevent. but the. final settlement of the. disputed 
claims. +. Fhe, movements of the baton and fiddlestick till then will,continue to be 
as simultaneous asthe telegraphs of the Admiralty. and. Shooter’s, Hill. After 
repeated admonitions, the directors obeyed the voice of common. sense on. this oc+ 
casion, and placed, Haydn’s sinfonia in the first act. .. The, overture to. Oberon, 
with the exception of a false start, was sviritedly executed, and its effect most 
satisfactory... The second, act opened with Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. 
The wind instruments were beautifully in tune, and performed their: part better 
than, we have yet heard them this season. The first oboe sustained his few notes.ad 
lib. which occur in the first allegro, with a marked improvement on his last version, 
Habneck and Valantino, in conducting this master-piece in the first allegro, adopta 
wise method to produce an ensemble at the onset, by beating a bar, previous. to 
the subject ; a proceeding which we recommend for adoption at the next perform- 
ance of the symphony. There is also a difficult point to seize where the three- 
four and. common-time allegro are connected, and the tonic is heard in. the 
basses befere the resolution of the suspended dominant harmony. ‘The entrance 
of the trombones, and the crescendo leading to it, were so much more effectively 
done when we heard the symphony at Valantino’s one franc concert, that. we 
have yet to hear the Philharmonic band satisfy usin this particular.. ‘lhe basses 
were too loud in giving out the subject of the andante; yet we must confess that 
other portions of this exquisite movement were never better delivered... The first 
allegro, the minuets, and last movement went slower, than we have been accus- 
tomed to hear them on the continent. Cherubini’s overture to,‘‘ Les deux jour- 
neés ’—which Weber must have been brooding over when, writing part of bis 
‘« Freyschutz’’— terminated the last act. The two greatinstrumental solos were 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, played by Mrs.A nderson imher best style, 
and Spohr’s violin concerto, designated ‘‘Dramatique,” admirably executed by Bla- 
grove. Madame Balfe, in a duet from Spohr's ‘‘ Der Alchymist,’’ made her debut 
in England. Her voice, a mezzo scprano, has considerable,power, and compass, 
and her intonation is correct. In music of less difficulty, abounding in simpler 
phrases of dramatic expression, the purity of her voice would shine to greater 
advantage than ‘n the duett of Spohr's, with its unvocal chromatic passages and 
crowded scoring. She subsequently sang the popular air, ‘lo l’udia,” from 
Donizetti’s Zorquato Zasso, a hacknied composition vulgarly. instrumented. We 
recommend “‘ Dove sono” to. Madame Balfe’s notice, as calculated to. illustrate 
the best qualities of her singing, and strongly urge her not to fritter. away. her 
pleasing voice in the monotonous unmeaning roulades of the worst compositions 
of the Italian school. Her reception was flattering, and we hope to find Madame 
Balfe a valuable acquisition to our resident corps of vocalists... Fred. Lablache, 
in the air “ Vedro mertre io sospiro,” and with Madame Balfe in “‘Crudel perche,” 
acquitted himself very creditably. 

Exeter Hatyi,—The Messiah, with Mozart’s additional acccmpaniment, was 
the work selected for performance on Friday last, and it was performed with 
wonderful energy and effect to the immense assemblage which this oratorio always 
draws together. The Post a few days since published a sharp remonstranceé’ on 
the practice of applauding and encoring at these concerts, and the ‘society last 
week issued printed notices in the hall, containing this announcement:-~ 

“ The committee feeling convinced that the general effect of sacred oratorids is mate- 
rially injured by applause or calls for repetition, by which the continuity of the subject is 
destroyed, are compelled to announce that no piece can be repeated, and it is respectfully 
requested that all expressions of applause o7 o/herwise may be abstained from.” 


Notwithstanding this most unusual deprecation, the interruptions from’ ap- 
plause were as numerous on Friday evening as on any previous occasion’? * Really 
we do not know what the society can do under these circumstances—-uniless they 
adopt the alternative of singing in a manner not to be approved. »-At present it 
seems they suffer from an excess of merit ; by an injudicious course-of excellence 
they have brought cown upon themselves this load of insupportable popularity, 
and now they beg to be relieved from the weight of public favour... Hard is it, 
they think, that they should be applauded at this time of their life, after s0 many 
years of service, They ‘‘ respectfully request that the public will abstain from all 
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expression of applause,” and they add with an inconceivable remoteness of appl'- 
cation—"‘ or otherwise.” Weremember the time when the yet’ modest public 
frequenting these concerts applauded only per pocket handkerchief. White’ cam- 
bric fluttered over the hall at the end of each piece. But the society must now 
pay the price of its indiscreet perfections, and submit (hard case !) to the enthea 
siasm of its supporters. x 

AcApeMy or Music.—The pupils of this institution had a private ‘canvert ‘on 
Tuesday,'when a new motett, by Mendelssohn (in B flat), for treble! 'voiees, 
“Veni Domine,” was sung for the first time; it contains some fine rich’ effécts of 
harmony. Messrs. Patey, Richards, Dunsford, and Noble, played the prinéipal 
violins in Maurer’s quartett, with orchestral accompaniments, led by’ Mr. oF, 
Cramer, and were complimented by Herr David and Panofka, the celebrated 
violinists, who were present. Beethoven’s quintett for pianoforte, clarionet, 
oboe, horn, and bassoon, was well performed by Messrs. Bendixon, Bowley, 
Harvey, C. Harper, and Card. The favourite madrigal of “ Flora gave me,” was 
nicely sung, to which was added Lord Burghersh’s “‘ Magnificat.” Richardson 
was loudly applauded in his brilliant execution of ‘ Rule Britannia,” with vari- 
ations on the flute. Mr. Lucas conducted the performance. 

Gree Civus.—This club having offered a prize of two guineas for the best 
cheerful glee, the adjudication took place last Saturday. Only two candidates 
entered the list, whose productions were sung extremely well by Messrs. Moxley, 
Hobbs, Elliott, and Sale, and on the ballot taking place, there were twenty-two 
votes for namber two, and eleven for number one. The president, John Capel, 
Esq., requested the composer of number two to avow himself, when Mr. Spencer, 
the counter-tenor ‘singer, proved to be the successful candidate, and received the 
premium. '’Mr. Hawes announced himself the composer of the other glee, stating 
at the same timie’ that he felt it his duty to write, as long as the club offered 
prizes for the encouragement of the members. 

Eastern’ Institition.—An excellent concert was given last evening by Mr. 
Lavenut, the coriductor of the concerts which periodically take place at the institu- 
tion, lately erected in the Commercial Road. The vocalists were Madame Willent 
Bordogni, Signors' Ivanhoff and F. Lablache, Miss Fanny Wyndham, Mrs. A. 
Toulmin, Miss ‘Woodyatt, Madame Feron, Giubilei, Brizzi, and Phillips. The 
selection was unexceptionable, and comprised in the instrumental department 
Herz’s variations on’ ‘Le Petit Tambour,” ‘charmingly played by Madame 
Dulcken; a fantasia for’ the flute by Mr. Richardson, and for the concertina by 
Giulio Regondi.. The overture to Oberon commenced the performance, and an 
MSS. overture, by Mr. Lavenu, the second part. Mr. Mori'was the leader, and 
with his son, Hope, and Griesbach, performed a concertante for four violins. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Discovery‘or tHE Oriciwat Score or Mozart's Requiem.—The true original 
of this much contested work, which has at length been found, has been secured 
for the royal library at Vienna. In this copy every note is in Mozart’s hand- 
writing, and it contains the “ Sancfffs,” “ Benedictus,” ‘ Agnus Dei,” to the 
repetition, of the first part with the fugue. The history of this occurrence will 
shortly,be made public in a paper by M. Von Mosel, privy counsellor, &c. 


Covent Gakven Tueatr’.—The public will have learnt with deep regret’the 


intention of, Mr.,Macready to abandon the management of this theatre after the: 


present season,.,, Rooke’s opera, to be called ‘‘ Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim,” 
is announced,. it, will be perceived, for the 30th of April. 
Rorau Instirvtron.—Mr. Edward: Taylor commences) this! evening, a: course 
of six lectures ‘on the Italian schools of music of the:sixteenth century. 
CONcuRt-room Novetty.—De Beriot’s “Tremolo on an Andante of Beetho- 
ven” is a highly admired piece, on which all violin-players of 4 certain grade are 
now trying their strength. sare 
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Mr. BrownsmitH, we are glad to hear, has been re-elected organist of St. 
John’s Church, Waterloo-road, under circumstances honourable to all parties 
and fully sufficient to make us forget those that led to his resignation. Mr. 
Brownsmith is now not only reinstated in his former appointment, but permitted 
a deputy for the time that he is necessarily absent at Westminster Abbey. We 
rejoice at this act of justice—though somewhat tardy—towards an excellent pro- 
fessor and a highly estimable individual. 

An Oreanizep Oprosir1ion.—It was remarked, that during the whole of 
yesterday and to-day the orgues de barbarie (barrel organs) played, contrary to 
their custom, various patriotic airs. This evening at half-past eight o’clock one 
of these organs struck up the Chant du Départ, opposite the passage of the 
Opera. Now, every body knows that the street musicians and singers are fur- 
nished with permission from the police, who exercise over them a strict control. 
The choice of such airs at this moment has, according to us, a signification that 
will be easily understood.— National 


Worcester Festivau.—The stewards of the ensuing musical festival at 
Worcester have resolved upon a considerable reduction in the prices of admission, 
which to the morning performance will be 15s. and 7s. 6d. respectively, in the 
place of £1. 1s. and 10s. 6d. as before. ‘To the first morning’s performance the 
admission will be 2s. 6d. and 5s. as usual. 


Metopists.—Lord Burghersh will preside at the next meeting of the Melodist’s 
Club, which will take on the 25th instant; on which occasion the following 
eminent performers have been invited—Signor Ivanhoff, M. Panofka (violin), 
Puzzi (horn), Harper, jun., (cornet-d-piston), and Benedict (pianoforte), besides 
a host of vocalists. ‘This club was established in 1825, for the cultivation of 
ballad composition and melody, whether vocal orinstrumental, and some of the most 
eminent performers in Europe have exercised their talent at its meetings. These 
take place at the Freemason’s Tavern the last Thursday in every month from 
January to June, when the prizes are awarded ; the candidates for which are 
confined to the musical members of the club, who amount to twenty-one. 


Tue Musarp Manta.—Besides the Musard Concerts at the Adelphi, at the 
Egyptian Hall, at the Colosseum, at the Haymarket—whose “ ascending orches- 
tra” has this week further risen into the dignity of the ‘The Orcheoni”— 
and at the Hanover Square Rooms (the latter claiming, we believe, to be the 
“old original” Musard) ; the new company at the Lyceum have lately added pro- 
menade concerts to their more legitimate entertainments ; making in all six con- 
certs of this character in simultaneous operation. 


Tue Art or Fucus, sy Joun Sesastian Bacu.—The history of this cele- 
brated monument of German harmonic science is interesting, though little known. 
The art of fugue was one of the last works of Sebastian Bach. It was engraved 
under his own superintendence by one of his sons, and the engraving was hardly 
completed when the great master died. Two years after, in 1752, the work ap- 
peared with a preface by the celebrated Marpurg; but the demand for it was so 
slight that the heirs of the great Bach, after taking off a few copies to supply 
those connoisseurs who desired it, sold the plate for old metal. The work is now 
reprinted and become a permanent classical work. The object of it is to show 
how many varieties of treatment may be given to one theme. Forkel states that 
the fifteenth fugue, the one on the letters of the composer’s name, B. A. C. H., 
was never finished, on account of the author’s blindness—the operation on his 
eyes having terminated unfortunately. 





CONCERTS, &c., OF THE WEEK. 


To-morrow—Concert for the benefit of the New Musical Fund in the Opera House. 

Siturday—an Opera. 

Monday morning—Rehearsal of the Second Ancient Concert ; in the evening, the Second Societa Ar- 
monica, and Mr. Hollmaun’s Concert. 

Tuesday—an Opera 

Wednesday evening—the Second Ancient Concert. 
Friday—the l0lst Festival of the Royal Suciety of Musicians, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge in the 


chair. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Barrel-organs referred to by “ An Old Curate,” are of about the cost of £59. 

We are fully sensible of the well-grounded complaint of ‘* A Choral Harmonist.”” He will, however, 
we are assured, permit us to suppress his letter on the occasion of this first offence, which, we under- 
stand, is not likely to be repeated. The preveutive measures of the Directors on this head, should be 
energetic and decisive. 

A second letter on the subject of Festivals, from ‘‘ An Amateur,"’ only reached as this week, though 
bearing the,on post-mark the date of April lst. This delay, as was the case before, arises from the 
unaccountable mistake of our correspondent in ascribing the editorship of this Magazine to a gentle- 
man totally irresponsible for its management, who would have no right to be visited with’ the com- 
munication of “* An Amateur,” even if they were as complimentary aud agreeable as they are unfor- 
tunately’ unjust aud offensive. What business “ Au Amateur" has to rate us in the manner lie does, 
for that simply we differ with him in opiuion, and express reluctance to oceupy our space with repre- 
sentations which we do not believe to be founded in a correct view of the subject they relate to, we are 
at a loss to conceive. The question is one which, whether decided negatively or affirmatively, can in 
no conceivable manner affect our interests; and the suggestion that it may do so, and that we may be 
sensible of its so doing, and may therefore desire to suppress ‘* Amateur's”’ letter, is as childish and 
ridiculous as itis impertinent. We shall endeavour, none the less, to find room in our next iumber, 
if possible, for this second letter; like the former, it contains one or two good points in which the 


reader can possibly sympathize, saddled with mucit 


that is at once false aud ill-tempered. 


Several other correspondents are requested to have patience. 





qa MUSIC in every Variety, | 
is Published by J. ALFRED NOVELLO, | 
69, Dean Street, Solo, London, where extensive 
Catalogues may be obtained, or will be seut free 
to any Part of the United Kingdom, on applica- 
tion Post Paid. 


ECOND EDITION, considerably en- 
larged and improved, of AUGUSTE BER- 
TINI'S NEW SYSTEM for learning and acquiring 
extraordinary facility on all musical instruments, 
particularly the Pianoforte, Harp, Violin, Guitar, 
and Flute, (as well as in singing), in a very short 
space of time ; with a new and easy mode of mark- 
ing the Fiugering of Wind [nstrumeuts, illustrated 
by 44 Explanatory Plates, including those fur MU- 
SICAL CARDS, that will enable the pupil to make 
great progress, even in the absence of a master, 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Uuder the Patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of 


Cambridge. 

N ADEMOISELLE K. BOTT, (Pi- 

auiste to the Court of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and Hon, Member of the Philharmonic Society, 
Munich), will give her First Morning Coneert at 
the above Rooms ou Wednesday, April 17th, to 
commence at Two o'clock. Vocal Performers— 
Mad. Catterfo, Maddie. Bulling, Miss Lanza, and 
Mrs. William Seguin; Here Kroff, Messrs. Spag- 
noletti, Schepens, and William Seguin. Instrumen- 
tal Performers—Violin, Mr. Eliason ; Violoncello, 
Mr. Lidel; Guitar, Mr. Regondi; Harp, Mr. F. 
Chatterton. Mademoiselle K. Boit will have the 
honor of performing a Grand Fantasia, composed 
by her, and will also introduce a second Grand Fan- 
tasia in E minor, composed by her expressly for her- 





and without an instrument. 

N.B. This system is not only of use to the stu- 
dent, but even to the most finished performer, as, 
by the practice of it, fora Few Minutes only, every | 
day, he will gain more than by as many hours in| 
the usual way. This work explains also, and gives | 
directions for the use of an artificial means that, by | 
being applied for only half a minute to each hand, 
will give more facility than might be acquired by 
two hours’ hard practice. 

Published by Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, 
ndon. Price £1. 


PIANO-FORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN CASH PRICES. 
WORNDM, Inventor and Manu- 
e facturer of Patent Double-Action Piano- 
fortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford 


Square. 
THE PICCOLO, 
Plain in Mahogany 30 guineas 
4 


st . F 
Elegant, with Trusses 
42 


Do. with Cylinder 
Plain Rose -wood 
Elegant. — from 46 
COTTAGE AND 
From 42 guineas 


“ 
“ 


T, 
105 
ORIZONTAL, 


IZONTAL, 
From 75 guineas to: «(125 
The above Instruments are all equally well 
manufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 
The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 
A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dacles. 
This extensive reduction has been drawn from 


to 50 
CABINE 
to 
POCKET GRAND H 
From 55 guineas to 
IMPERIAL GRAND HOR 


self for the LEFT HAND ONLY. Conductor, Sir G. 
Smart. Single Tickets, 8s. 6d. each, Family Ditto, 
to admit three, oue guinea, Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, 
to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent 
Street; Mr. Seguin, 12, Regent Street; and Mr. 
Wessell, 6, Frith Street, Soho Square. 


IGNOR GIULIO REGON DI begs 
KJ leave to acquaint his Patrons, Friends, aud 
Pupils, that he has resumed his professional eu- 
gagements. 

No. 40, Great Castle Street, Regent Street. 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


WHERE SHALL WISDOM 
BE FOUND, an Anthem for five voices, 
composed by the late Dr. BOYCE, arranged with 
an accompaniment for the Pianoforte or Organ, 
from the original score, by FREDERIC DAVISON. 


This is the only arrangement of this favourite 
| Anthem, and is the first number of a select collec- 
tion from the Cathedral Writers—it will contain 
several Anthems never yet published, as well 1s the 
best in the printed and scarce collections by Boyce 
and Arnold. 


J. A. Novello, Dean Sireet, Soho. 


ADRIGALS, &c.—Correct Fii- 
Be tious of the most favourite Madrigals,in 
separate parts, and in score, with a Pianoforte Ac- 
}companimeut, edited by Thomas Oliphant, Esq., 
| Hon. See, to the Madrigal Society, are published 
jby T. C. Bates, Ludzate Hill, and Calkiv and 
Budd, Pall Mall. Just published by the same 

















the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his | editor, “The Lover to his Mistress,” by J. Ben- 
New Piccolo Pianoforte; the success of which, | net, A.D. 1614, and “ The Bird and the Maiden,” 
has induced certain Manufacturers to announce | new song by Spohr (being No. 8, of German songs 
and sell Instruments of a different character under | adapted to English Words,) to be had of Mexsrs. 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived | Cramer and Co., Regent Street, and R. Cocks aud 
and the Inventor injured. | Co., Princes Street,‘Hanover Square. 











THE 


MUSICAL 


WORLD. 


NOVELLO’S EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


Op. 18. QUINTETTO, 2 Violins, 2 Viole, and 
Basse, fo Parts. .55 occccvcceseces 


MB. In the Press, this Quintetlo, as a Duet for the 


Pianoforte, by Czerny. 


Op. 19. THE CELEBRATED “ LIEDER OHNE 
Worrte,” or Songs without Words for the 
Pianoforte, the Ist Book,....... 

Also, for Violin and Pianoforte, hy ‘Czerny 
Or as Duets for Pianoforte, by Czerny.... 


Op. 23. AVE MARIA, for 8 voices, with ac- 
compauiments for 2 Clar. 2 Bassoons, Dou- 
ble Bass and Organ, in full score..... 
The separate Parts of the same, Orel 

Vocal ..cccccccccccccccess 


Op. 31. THE PSALM “ NON NOBISDOMINE,” 
for Voices and Instruments 
The Pull Score......cccccce 
The Pianoforte Score........ 
The separate Vocal Parts..... 
The separate Orchestral Parts.........- 
Op. 36. ST. PAUL, an Oratorio, the werds 
selected from the Holy Scriptures 
The Full Score with English and German 


ee eeeeeee seee 


The Orchestral Parts ( s) 
The Orchestral Parts (Wind)..... 
The Vocal Parts, separate.... 


N.B. The whole of the Airs, Chorusses, &c. from 
ST. both for 2 hands and 4 


ST. PAUL, arranged, 
hands, by H. J. Gauntlelt, are in the Press. 


The following pieces, from the Oratorio of ST. 


AUL, may be had singly. 


. The Overture, for Two Performers on 

the Pianoforte, arranged by the Author 

. And all that satin the peeencaayh emt 8 

Solo)... 

. Jerusalem, thou that killest ‘the pro- 
yhets....Mad. Caradori and Miss C 
Novello . ..cccccss 

Stone him to death {Chorus). sis 
Happy and blest are they (Chorus)... 
. Consume them all..Mr. H_ Phillips... 


s. d. 


9 


80 
32 
38 
32 
20 


. Butthe Lord is mindful of His own... 7 , 


A. SAW. .cccccccccccccccce 
gy" awake (Chorale)..... 
O God, have merey,.Mr. H. Phillip * 
. LT praise Thee, O Lord (Air and Chor us) 
fr. H. Phillips. eeacerccvccescecscne 
. Now we are Ambassadors (Due ttino) 
Messrs. Braham and Phillips........ 
How lovely are the Messengers! (Cho.) 





Op. 36. St PAUL, continued 
27. 1 will sing of thy great mercies.. 
Wood and Miss Clara Novello 
29. O Thon. the true and only light (Chorale) 
But Paul and Barnabas 
39, : Messrs Bra- 
3l, ie “Dust), the Lord me 
35. Oh! be eracious (Chorus). ....0. 
3. Know ye not that ye are Elis temple. 
H. Phillips. ......eeeeeee 
. Be thou faithful unto de ath: ‘(Veello. 
Obi.)..Mr. Braham and Mr, Vaughan 


OP. 37. THREE PRELUDES AND FUGUES for 
the Organ, with pedals obligato, dedicated 
to Attwood 
No. 1. Prelude and Fugue, in C minor.... 
No. 2. Di‘to in G MAJON. 66. 
No. 3. Ditto in D minor.... 


Op. 38. THE CELEBRATED “ LIEDER OHNE 
WortTE,” or Songs without Words forthe 
Pianoforte, 3rd Book.....eeeee 
Also, for Violin and Piano, arranged by 

Czerny, cere» covcce 
Also as Duets, Pi: anoforte, ditto 


Op. 39. THREE MOTETTS FOR TREBLE 
VOICES, composed for the Convent of 
Trinita de Monte, at Rome, with an ac- 
companiment for fhe Organ or Pianoforte 
No. 1. Veni Domine (G minor) 3 Voices... 

The separate Vocal Parts of ditto.. 

Vo, 2. Landate Pueri (E flat) 3 Voices and 

ge Bo Trebles... 

The separate Vocal Parts of ditto... 

No. 3. Surrexit pastor, (G major) Duet 
and Quartett 

The separate Vocal Parts of ditto. . 


Op. 40 THE GRAND CONCERTO FOR THE 
PIANOFORTR, in D, dedicated to =e. 
Anderson .. + teeeeeeceececerers 
The Quartett Ac companiments to ditto.. 
The Full Orchestral Accompaniments to 

ditto 


Mrs. 


tenes 


"Mr. r. 


Lately publish a. 


Op. 42. “AS PANTS THE HART "'—the 42nd 
Psalm set for 4 Voices and Instruments 
The Full Score, with English and German 

Tert 
The Pianoforte score .......- 
The separate Vocal Parts...........00- 
The separate Orchestral Parts.......... 


OP. 44. Sonata, Veello. and Pianoforte 


Op. 45. Serenade and Allegro giojoso, Piano- 
forte 
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In addition to the Works above specified 
ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF MENDELSSOHN 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
MUSIC-SEILLER (BY APPOINTMENT) TO HER MAJESTY, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 


palENRY HOOPER, 1a Fall Mal ofan all mmunication for the Sr the how age 

CHAPPELL Dowd Sret BEALE, Regent Street. MILES Mon treet ae 

BUFF and WO BeSON. fone Sesare. et. ZT, PU RDAY, High 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. SIMPSON, Regent car ee 
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